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. >*This  is  the  final  report  of  a  four-year  longitudinal  study  of  U.S. 

Marine  Corps  first-term  enltsted  personnel  attrition  and  reenlistment. 

Brief  reviews  of  the  design  and  major  results  are  presented  and  the  Technical 
Reports  under  this  contract  are  abstracted.  Finally,  conclusions  and  Impli¬ 
cations  for  practice  and  further  research  are  presented- 
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RESEARCH  ON  MARINE  CORPS  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  ATTRITION: 

FINAL  REPORT 

Pr.Qb.lgm 

Pre-end  of  active  obligated  service  (EAOS)  attrition  among 
■fir sr>t.  term  enlistees  is,  "Obviously  a  serious  problem  warranting 

close  attention.  The  hiqh  attrition  rates  experienced  in  the  past 
are  evidence  that  the  ■full  potential  of  recruits  is  not  being 
achieved.  Nevertheless,  the  measures  taken  to  improve  performance 
must  not  degrade  our  forces  ..."  <DQD,  1973,  p.  63). 

Pre-EADS  attrition  rates  increased  through  the  1970'’  s  and 
were  running  from  30  to  407.  after  movement  to  the  all -volunteer 
service  <DQD,  1978).  The  attrition  rate  issue  is  magnified  by  the 
cost  of  attrition  (Huck  ?i<  Midlam,  1977)  and  by  a  relative  decline 
in  the  17-21  year  old  male  primary  recruiting  pool  projected  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century  <Wharton,  1979).  These  facts  could 
lead  to  problems  in  maintaining  military  manning  levels  and 
readiness.  Thus,  a  continuing  search  for  better  understanding  of 
the  causes  and  correlates  of  pre-EAQS  attrition  and  exploration  of 
counter  attrition  strategies  are  required.  See  Sinai ko  <1977)  for 
a  compendium  of  paper®  dealing  with  the  first  term  attrition 
problem. 

The  need  to  better  understand  the  attrition  phenomenon  is  not 
reduced  by  recent  increases  in  recruiting  success  and  decreases  in 
attrition.  The  continuing  recession  and  relative  lack  of 
employment  alternatives  for  young  people  are  a  temporary  lull. 
When  the  economy  improves,  recruitment  and  retention  will 
resurface  as  major  challenges  for  military  managers.  Although 
recent  increases  in  military  pay  were  a  significant  step,  our 
research  indicates  there  are  a  number  of  non-pay  issues  also 
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.associated  with  military  enlisted  personnel  retention. 

The  research  program  conducted  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina's  Center  for  Management  and  Organisational  Research 
between  1976  and  1981  was  among  the  efforts  directed  toward  better 
understanding  of  pre-EAGS  attrition  in  the  military,  particularly 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

US£  B®aesc£b 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  military  attrition  research 
program  had  three  major  components: 

1.  The  longitudinal  tracking,  via  surveys  and  HMC  master 
file®,  of  a  cohort  of  some  1500  male,  first  term 
enlistees  who  entered  the  Marine  Corps  in  1976  at  Parris 
Island  Recruit  Depot. 

2.  Extension  of  the  1976  study  to  samples  of  male  and  female 
first  term  recruits  who  entered  the  Marine  Corps  in  1977 
and  1978  at  San  Diego  or  Parris  Island.  This  phase  of 
the  research  provided  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
general iaabi 1 Ity  of  the  recruit  training  results  from 
the  original  1976  Parris  Island  sample. 

3.  An  tenperi mental  evaluation  of  tho  effects  of  a  realistic 
job  preview  on  a  sample  1978  Parris  Island  accessions. 
This  component  of  the  study  is  labeled  PIRATE  (Parris 
Island  Recruit  Assimilation  Training  Exercise) • 

In  each  of  these  components  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide 

analyses  and  results  that  would  contribute  to  the  manpower 

managers  ability  to  understand  and  more  effectively  manage 

attrition.  The  research  also  sought  to  contribute  to  the 

understanding  of  the  psychological  processes  associated  with 

attrition. 

Table  1  provides  an  annotated  bibliography  of  the  Technical 
Reports  prepared  under  this  contract.  Also  included  in  Table  1 
are  list®  of  Ph.D.  dissertations  and  publications  based  on 
research  conducted  under  this  contract.  A  total  of  14  technical 
reports,  two  Ph.D.  dissertations,  nine  journal  articles, 
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proceedings  papers,  or  chapters,  and  one  book  have  been  generated 
f  r  a  m  t  h  j  s  p  r  o  j  e  c  t . 

In  the  sections  that  -follow,  we  provide  management,  summaries 
of  the  results  of  the  three  major  components  of  the  study.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  relevant  Technical  Reports  and 

publications  for  detailed  analysis  and  discussion.  The  summary  of 
results  from  the  three  major  dimensions  of  the  research  program  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  implications  for  practice  .-id  further 
research . 

* 

(.QUQlIUQlfclfit.  SIUQX 

Wbsst  Uftt  febs  euctissi?  g£  Ibis  koDgiiy^inai  stuste2 

This  study  sought  to  evaluate  changes  in  Marine  Corps  recruit 
perception®,  attitudes,  expectations,  values,  and  behavioral 
intentions  over  four  years  and  to  relate  such  changes  to  turnover 
and  reenl i stmnnt .  Earlier  reports  in  this  series  focused  on 
cross-sectional  analyses  at  various  points  in  time  (see  e.g.  TR-2, 
5,  8,  10).  Subsequent  reports  (TR-li  and  13)  focused  on 
longitudinal  analyses  over  time.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
Youngblood  et  al . ,  1901,  TR-13,  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  40 
month  longitudinal  analysis. 

Whet  Was  tbs  SsffiEls  CaiDBasiUfiQS 

The  longitudinal  sample  consisted  of  1,445  ,iale,  first  term, 
non-resorvi at  Marine  Corps  enlisted  personnel  who  entered  the 
Parris  Island  Recruit  Training  Depot  in  August  of  1976.  Figure  1 
summarises  the  basic  longitudinal  data  collection  design.  Due’  to 
incomplete  data,  the  Phase  III  measures  were  dropped  from  the 
longitudinal  analysis.  The  results  reported  here  are  based  on 
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TECHNICAL 

TR-1. 


TR-2. 


TR-3. 


TR-4 . 


Table  1 

USC-ONR  STUDY  OF  MARINE  CORPS  ATTRITION:  SUMMARY  OF  OUTPUT 
William  H,  Mobley,  Bruce  M.  Meglino,  Stuart  A.  Youngblood 
Center  for  Management  and  Organizational  Research 
University  of  South  Carolina 

ONR:  N00014-76-C-0938 
NR170-819 


REPORTS 

Mobley,  W.,  Hand,  H.,  and  Logan,  J.  A  Longitudinal  Study  of  Enlisted 
Personnel  Attrition  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps;  Preliminary  Recruit 
Training  Results,  in  Slnaiko,  k.  W.  (Ed.)  First  Term  Enlisted  Attri¬ 
tion.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1977. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  August,  1976  Parris  Island  cohort. 

Among  the  major  findings  were:  17%  of  the  new  recruits  think  they 
have  less  than  a  ,5  chance  of  completing  enlistment;  20%  were -un¬ 
certain  or  did  not  intend  to  complete  enlistment;  and  that  recruit 
training  graduates  and  attrites  differ  significantly  on  a  number  of. 
variables  before  recruit  training.  Complete  analyses  following  up 
this  preliminary  report  were  given  in  TR-2  and  TR-5 . 

Mobley,  W.,  Hand,  H.,  Logan,  J.,  and  Baker,  R.  Pre-Recruit  Training 
Values.  Expectations,  and  Intentions  of  Marine  Corps  Recruits. 

Columbia:  Center  for  Management  and  Organizational  Research,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  TR-2,  ADA041194,  May,  1977. 

This  report  summarized  pre-recruit  training  demographic,  values, 
expectations,  intentions,  and  expected  leadership,  group,  and  job 
variables.  Comparisons  by  race  and  education  were  provided.  A 
number  of  significant  correlates  of  intention  to  complete  the  enlistment 
were  reported. 

Hand,  H,,  Griffeth,  R.,  and  Mobley,  W,  Military  Enlistment,  Reenlist- 
msnts  and  Withdrawal  Research:  A  Critical  Review  of1  the  Literature. 

Co Humble!':'  Center  for  Management  and  brgani rational  Research, 

University  of  South  Carolina,  TR-3,  ADA048955,  November,  1977, 

This  report  summarized  military  research  on  enlistment,  reenlistment, 
and/or  the  withdrawal  process.  Among  the  research  needs  noted  were: 
more  longitudinal  and  multivariate  designs;  greater  attention  to 
organizational  and  policy  variables;  greater  use  of  "hard  criteria," 
i.e.,  actual  attrition  or  reenlistment.  Studies  were  classified  in 
a  matrix  of  11  independent  variables  (job  content,  economic,  aptitude, 
etc.)  and  7  dependent  variables  (attrition,  reenlistment,  intentions,  etc.; 


Mobley,  W,,  Griffeth,  R.,  Hand,  H.  and  Meglino,  B.  Review  and  Conceptual 
Analysis  of  the  Employee  Turnover  Process.  Columbia:  Center  for 
Management  and  Organizational  Research,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
TR-4,  ADA049307,  December,  1977. 
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TR-S. 


TR-6. 


TR-7 . 


TR-8. 


A  detailed  review  of  the  management  and  psychological  literature 
on  turnover .  Age,  tenure,  satisfaction,  job  content,  intentions, 
and  commitment  were  consistently  related  to  turnover.  However, 
lack  of  conceptual  models,  multivariate,  and  longitudinal  research, 
and  failure  to  consider  attraction  of  alternative  jobs  were  noted 
as  precluding  a  better  understanding  of  attrition. 

Mobley,  W.,  Hand,  H.,  Baker,  R.,  and  Meglino,  B.  An  Analysis  of 
Recruit  Training  Attrition  in  the  U,S>  Marine  Corps'!  Columbia: 

Center  for  Management  and  Organizational  Research,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  TR-5,  ADA053333,  February,  1978. 

This  report  updates  TR-1  and  2  by  analyzing  recruit  training  attrition 
for  the  1976  Parris  Island  cohort.  It  was  found  that  graduates  and 
attTites  differ  significantly  on  education,  mental  score,  intentions 
and  expectancy  of  completing,  Marine  role  attraction  and  expected 
leadership  and  job  content.  Multivariate  analyses  are  included  as  are 
analyses  of  changes  during  recruit  training,  and  reasons  for  attrition. 

Ashworth,  D.  N.  and  Mobley,  W.  H,  Relationships  Among  Organisational 
Entry  Goals.  Subsequent  Goals,  and  Performance  in  a  Military  Setting. 
Columbia:  Center  for  Management  and  Organizational' Research, "University 
of  South  Carolina,  TR-6,  July,  1978. 

This  report  analyzes  organizational  entry  performance  goals,  recruit 
training  performance,  and  post-recruit  training  performance  goals. 
Expectancy  of  being  an  outstanding  Marine  was  the  best  predittdr  of 
entry  goal,  entry  goal  was  the  best  predictor  of  performance,  and  per¬ 
formance  was  the  best  predictor  of  later  goals.  Implications  for 
practice  and  goal  theory  were  discussed. 

Cathcart,  J.  S.,  Goddard,  R.  D.  and  Youngblood,  S.  A.  Perceived  job 
Design  Constructs:  Reliability  and  Validity.  Columbia!  Center  for 
Management  and  Organizational  Research,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
TR-7,  ADA062865,  October,  1978. 

This  report  combines  data  from  the  ONR  data  base,  private  sector,  and 
educational  institutions  to  evaluate  the  dimensions  (attributes)  of 
jobs  as  measured  by  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS)  and  relations  with 
job  satisfaction.  Implications  for  job  design  research  and  practice 
are  discussed. 

Griffeth,  R.  W. ,  Meglino,  B.  M,,  Youngblood,  S.  A,,  and  Mobley,  W.  H. 
Advanced  Training  and  Initial  Duty  Station  Values,  Expectations,  and  In¬ 
tentions  of  Marine  Corps  Enlisted  Personnel.  Columbia;  Center  for 
Management  and  Organizational  kesearch,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
TR-8,  ADA069174,  March,  1979. 

This  report  summarizes,  on  a  cross-sectional  basis,  the  advanced  training 
and  initial  duty  station  measures  on  the  1976  cohort,  Descriptive  data 
on  intentions,  expectations,  values,  leadership,  job  content,  and  group 
variables  are  provided,  along  with  correlational  analyses  of  intentions 
-  -to  complete  and  intentions  to  reenlist  .  This  is  a 
continuation  of  TR's  2  and  S. 
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TR-9.  Horner,  S.O.,  Mobley,  W.H.,  and  Meglino,  B.M.  An  Experimental 

Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  a  Realistic  Job  Preview  on  Marine 
Recruit  Affect,  Intentions,  and  Behavior.  Columbia:  Center  for 
Management  and  Organizational  Research,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  TR-9,  September,  1979. 

This  report  summarizes  the  PIRATE  experiment  dealing  with  the 
impact  of  a  realistic  job  preview  (RJP).  Recruit  training  attrition 
was  reduced  from  14.9%  to  10.3%  (p.  <  .17)  in  the  RJP  groups. 
Survival  days  at  six -months,  twelve  months,  and  recruit  training 
performance  were  significantly  higher  in  the  RJP  groups  (p.  <.0S). 
Explanatory  mechanisms  and  managerial  implications  are  discussed. 


TR-10.  Youngblood,  S.A.,  Meglino,  B.M.,  and  Mobley,  W.H.  A  Cross- 
Sectional  Analysis  and  Generallzabllity  Implications" off  a 
Military  Attrition  Model.  Columbia:  center  for  Management  and 
Organizational  Research,  University  of  South  Carolina,  TR-10, 

January,  1980. 

This  report,  compares  the  1976  Parris  Island  Cohort  with  1977  and  1978 
Cohorts  from  San  Diego  and  Parris  Island.  Univariate  and  multivariate 
differences,  methodological,  conceptual,  and  practical  implications 
are  discussed. 


TR-11 .  Youngblood,  S.A.,  Laughlin,  J.E.,  Meglino,  B.M.,  and  Mobley,  W.H, 

A  Longitudinal  Analysis  of  Military  Recruit  Attrition:  The  First 
25  Months"!  Columbia:  Center  for  Management  and  Organizational 
Research,  University  of  South  Carolina,  TR-11,  February,  1980. 

This  report  summarizes  pre-recruit  training,  post  recruit  training, 
advanced  training,  and  duty  station  measures  on  the  1976  longitudinal 
cohort  of  Marine  Corps  enlistees.  Significant  differences  between 
stayers  and  leavers  and  significant  changes  over  the  first  25  months 
of  the  enlistment  are  identified.  Implications  are  discussed. 

TR-12.  Mobley,  W.H.,  Youngblood,  S.A.,  Meglino,  B.M.,  and  Moore  D.P. 

An  Analysis  of  Female  Recruit  Attrition.  Columbia:  Center  for 
Management  and  Organizational  Research,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  TR-12,  February,  1980. 

This  report  analyzes  1977  and  1978  cohorts  of  female  Marine  Corps 
recruits.  Intentions  to  complete  and  the  difference  between  role 
attrition  for  military  and  civilian  roles  were  predictive  of  recruit 
training  attrition.  Expected  leader  behavior,  job  autonomy,  skill 
variety,  and  growth  need  strength  also  differentiated  female  attrites 
from  non-attrites. 
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TR-13.  Youngblood,  S.A.,  Mobley,  W.H.,  Meglino,  B.M.,  Laughlin,  J.E.,  and 

Baker,  R.L.  Organizational  Socialization:  A  Longitudinal  Analysis 
of  Attitude  Change,  Turnover!  and  Reenlistment  in  the  Military. 
Columbia:  Center  for  Management  and  Organizational  Research, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  TR-13,  October,  1981. 

This  report  analyzes  the  four  year  changes  in  the  original  1976 
sample  of  Marine  Corps  recruits.  Significant  differences  where 
found  between  early  leavers,  later  leavers,  and  reenlisters. 

Further,  differential  rates  of  change  in  attitudes  and  perceptions 
were  found  between  later  leavers,  completers,  and  reenlisters.  The 
results  have  implications  for  recruitment,  selection,  socialization, 
and  assignment  processes. 

TR-14.  Meglino,  B.M.,  Youngblood,  S.A.,  and  Mobley,  W.H.  Research  on 
Marine  Corps  Enlisted  Personnel  Attrition:  Final  Report. 

Columbia;  Center  for  Management  and  Organizational  Research , 
University  of  South  Carolina,  TR-14,  August,  1982. 

This  report  summarizes  the  13  previous  technical  reports,  two  Ph.D. 
dissertations,  and  five  publications  conducted  under  this  program 
of  research.  A  four  year  longitudinal  study  of  1976  Marine  Corps 
enlistees;  genera lizabi.lity  analyses  to  1977  and  1978  cohorts;  and 
an  experimental  evaluation  of  realistic  job  previews  are  summarized. 
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pre-recruit  training,  post-recruit  training,  and  duty  station 
measures.  Table  2  summarises  the  statistical  design  of  the 
longitudinal  study. 

What  Wag  Measyrgd^ 

Measures  included:  demographic  variables,  expectations  and 

perceptions  of  leadership,  job  content,  the  work  group,  and  role 
reward*!!  sati sf acti on»  attraction  of  both  civilian  and  military 
roles!  behavioral  intentions  to  complete  the  enlistment  and  to 
reenlist?  and  actual  attrition  and  reenlistment  behavior. 
Measures  taken  at  the  beginning  of  recruit  training,  the  end  of 
recruit  training,  and  after  assignment  to  a  duty  station  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  longitudinal  study.  Figure  2  summarises  the 
measures. 

wb§£  Wscs  tha  ttaiac  tteesibssaiZ 

1.  Can  gacl.il  leaver*  (individuals  who  leave  during  recruit 
training)  be  distinguished  from  later  leavers 
(individual*  who  leave  after  recruit  training)  and 
stayers  (those  who  complete  their  enlistment  or  those 
who  choose  to  reenlist)  on  the  key  components  of  the 
turnover  model  (Mobley,  Briffeth,  Hand,  and  Meglino, 
1979)7 

2.  Can  Lskac  leavers  be  distinguished  from  completers  and 
reenlisters  in  terms  of  observed  changes  in  the  key 
components  of  the  turnover  model  that  GleygistJ  over  time? 

Wbit  wees  ihs  h&iqc  Bsswlkal 

Table  3  summarises  the  result*  for  the  demographic  variables. 
Among  the  major  bivariate  result*,  completers  and  reenlisters  were 
mare  educated  than  leavers.  In  terms  of  mental  scores,  early 


§**Wm*u*vr.**' . — . 

t  .1-4  n,'jul  l-OW..  . 


TABLE  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  DESIGN 
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N_ 

Group 

Survey  Measures 

Oi  Og  O3 

Deslon  1 

218 

A 

/ 

111 

B 

✓ 

82 

C 

✓ 

323 

D 

/ 

557 

E 

/ 

35 

F 

/ 

119 

G 

✓ 

Design  2 

101 

B 

/ 

/ 

75 

C 

✓ 

/ 

278 

D 

✓ 

✓ 

497 

E 

/ 

✓ 

31 

F 

/ 

no 

G 

✓ 

/ 

Design  3 

43 

C 

✓ 

/ 

162 

D 

✓ 

/ 

231 

E 

/ 

/ 

✓ 

13 

F 

/ 

✓ 

64 

G 

✓ 

/ 

✓ 

Design  4 

393 

D&E 

/ 

/ 

✓ 

77 

F&G 

/ 

/ 

✓ 

Design  5 

162 

D 

✓ 

/ 

✓ 

13 

F 

✓ 

/ 

✓ 

Design  6 

231 

E 

✓ 

/ 

✓ 

64 

G 

✓ 

/ 

/ 

Design  7 

175 

D&F 

/ 

/ 

/ 

295 

E&G 

✓ 

/ 

✓ 

Note;  Oi  ■  observation  obtained  upon  entry  (Oi),  completion  of  basl 

training  (O2)  or  assignment  to  duty  station  (03). 

/  *  completed  survey  at  this  phase. 

N  ■  Maximum  number  of  observations  for  each  design. 

Group  J  ■  Leave  before  basic  training  completed. 

Group  B  ■  Leave  after  basic  training  but  before  duty  station. 

Group  C  ■  Leave  after  duty  station. 

Group  D  ■  Completers  with  three  years  enlistment. 

Group  E  ■  Completers  with  a  four  year  enlistment. 

Group  F  ■  Reenll stars  after  a  three  year  enlistment. 

Group  G  ■  Reenll sters  after  a  four  year  enlistment. 


Figure  2 

MEASURES 
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Table  3 

OEMWRAPWC  STATISTICS  FOR  LEAVERS,  COMPLETERS,  AM)  REENLISTERS 


Sroup 

A* 

Education 

(Vaars) 

Raei 

(1  Cauc.) 

Marital  Status 
(*  Harr  lad) 

Montal 

(AFQT) 

Ago  it  Enllstmnt 
(Toon) 

A,  Loavo  during 

roerult  training 

til 

11.34  * 

(  .9»r 

74.1 

7.3 

17.40 

(14.44) 

19.19 

(1.90) 

1.  Loavo  aftor 

training  but  boforo 
duty  station 

111 

11.04 
(  .44) 

74.3 

4.4 

14.74 

(14.70) 

14.94 

(2.04) 

C,  loavo  if tar 
duty  station 

SI 

11.33 
<  .IS) 

73. k 

4.1 

44.44 
(14. SI) 

16.17 

(1.44) 

0.  Cornel «t*  thru 
yiar  anllstmont 

323 

11,10 
l  ,64) 

74.1 

1.2 

S4.97 

(19.70) 

14.86 

(1.22) 

E.  Conploto  four 

ytar  anlliMont 

1ST 

11.11 
(  .44) 

12.9 

2.3 

41.07 

(14.44) 

11.88 

(1.29) 

F.  Roanllit  iftor 
throo  yoan 

31 

11.40 

(1.02) 

14.7 

S.7 

64.11 

(20.02) 

18.94 

(1.42) 

3.  Roanllit  iftor 
four  yoan 

IIS 

11.44 
(  .44) 

74.4 

4.4 

61.93 

(14.39) 

19.30 

(1.94) 

*Nuntwr  of  obiorvatloni  vary  slightly  duo  to  Milling  voluot 
bFlguroi  In  paronthatoi  an  itandard  dovlatlnni 


NOTE:  Onouay  analysis  of  varlanca  and  ehl-tousn  inalyiis  ylaldod  significant  dlfforoncot 
Ca< . OS )  anong  ths  lubjoet  group*  on  *1)  danographlc  varlabloa. 


leavers  had  the  lowest  and  reenlisters  the  highest  scores. 

Turning  to  the  23  survey  variables,  Table  4  summarizes  the 
significant  effects  for  each  of  the  seven  statistical  designs. 
The  significant  time  effects  are  apparent.  The  hypothesized 

initial  differences  between  leavers,  completers,  and  reenlisters 
in  design  one,  also  is  apparent.  Finally,  the  group  by  time 
effects  between  designs  two  and  three  increase  as  predicted. 

Early  leavers  are  clearly  different  from  stayers  on  measure® 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  recruit  training.  Among  the 
differences:  early  leavers  initially  had  significantly  lower 

intentions  of  completing  their  enlistment,  lower  expectations  of 
completing  their  enlistment,  lower  expected  satisfaction,  lower 
attraction  to  the  military  role,  lower  perceptions  of  work  group 
attraction  and  expected  leader  structure,  lower  internal 
motivation  and  growth  need  strength,  and  higher  perceived  chances 
of  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job. 

Later  leavers  generally  exhibited  different  pattern©  of 
attitude  changes  aver  time  than  the  stayer  groups  on  the  key 
component®  of  the  turnover  model.  Specifically,  leavers  during 
advanced  training  and  duty  station  exhibited  sharp  declines  in 
completion  intentions  prior  to  leaving.  Later  leaver  groups  also 
exhibited  larger  declines  in  net  role  force,  job  satisfaction,  and 
perceived  work  group  attraction  over  time. 

All  groups  generally  exhibited  the  most  favorable  attitudes 
toward  the  military  upon  completionn  of  basic  training,  but 
exhibited  a  marked  decline  between  basic  training  graduation  and 
after  assignment  to  duty  station.. 

Reenlisters  with  a  four  year  enlistment  period  exhibited 
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Table  4 

SUMMARY  OF  DESIGN  EFFECTS6 


Design 


Group  Time  Group  x  Time 


1  (leavers,  completers,  reenlisters) 

2  (leavers®  completers,  reenlisters) 

3  (leavers,  completers,  reellsters) 

4  (completers  vs.  reellnsters) 

6  (completers  vs.  reellnsters  - 
three  year  enlistment) 

6  (completers  vs.  reellnsters  - 

four  year  enlistment) 

7  (three  year  stayers®  vs.  four 
year  stayers) 


4*  40% 


4%  84% 


60%  92% 


aF1gures  are  the  percentage  of  significant  effects  for  the  25  variables 
analyzed. 

includes  leavers  prior  to  basic  training  completion,  during  advanced 
training,  and  during  duty  station. 

includes  leavers  during  advanced  training  and  duty  station  only. 

J 

Includes  leavers  during  duty  station  only. 
eStayers  Include  both  completers  and  reellsters. 
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initially  higher  completion  and  reenlistment  intentions,  higher 
attraction  to  the  military,  higher  internal  motivation  and  growth 
need  strength,  higher  expected  satisfaction,  and  more  favorable 
job  and  work  group  perceptions.  These  differences,  initially 
between  the  four  year  reenlistment  group  and  the  later  leaver  and 
stayer  groups,  reappeared  during  the  duty  station  and  could  be 
attributed  to  initial  demographic  differences  as  well  as 
individual  by  job  interactions  due  to  differential  assignment®  to 
MGS  categories  based  on  initial  demographic  differences.  Figures 
3  through  8  graphically  illustrate  the  initial  differences  and  the 
changes  over  time. 

Discriminant  analyses  revealed  that  cognitive  and  attitudinal 
variables  measured  at  the  time  of  entry,  contributed  significantly 
to  the  prediction  of  membership  in  leaver,  stayer,  or  reenlistment 
groups.  Completion  chances,  reenlistment  intentions,  military 
role  attraction,  and  education  were  the  beat  predictors  of  leaver 
versus  stayer  status.  The  distinction  between  completers  and 
reenl  iaters,  however,  revealed  that  the  demographic  variable!#  of 
education,  AFQT  scores,  race,  and  age  were  better  predictors  than 
cognitive  or  attitudinal  variables.  Table  5  summarises  the 
discriminant  analysis  results. 

tibat  ImE.UaaUaQ'i  San  £a  Bcaaa  Ecam  itii.a  Stud^I 

Selection  procedures  that  utilize  completion  and  reenlistment 
intention®  measures  and  role  attraction  indexes  in  addition  to 
traditional  demographic  measures  of  education  and  AFQT  scores  can 
better  identify  both  high  and  low  risk  recruits  at  the  time  of 
entry. 

Identification  and  distinction  of  later  leaver  group*  can 
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Flgur*  3 


Completion  Intensions 


Phases  12  3 

Leavers  Stayers 

A. recrult  training  D. three  year  completers 

B.  advanced  training  E.  four  year  completers 

C. duty  station  F. three  year  reenlisters 

G.four  year  reenlisters 


Figuc* 


Reenlistment  Intentions 


Phase*  1 


Leavers  Stayers 

A.  recruit  training  D.ttiree  year  completers 

B.  advanced  training  E.  four  year  completers 

C.  duty  station  F.  three  year  reenlisters 

6.  four  year  rcsenllsters 


High 
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Figure  6 


Satisfaction 


Group 

Means 


Low 


Phase*  12  3 

Leavers  Stayers 

A  .recruit  training  D.  three  year  completers 

B. advanced  training  E.  four  year  completers 

C. duty  station  F.  three  year  reenllsters 

G.four  year  reenllsters 


k.ft, 


i  liViiinVii  i ifiiniiiigiiMttiiiiii  i 


* '  -♦«4«v  a  i.  mi.  ■ 


Figure  7 


Growth  Need  Strength 


Phaset  1  2  3 

leavers  Stayers 

A.  recruit  training  D. three  year  completers 

B. advanced  training  E.  lour  year  completers 

C.  duty  station  F.  three  year  reenllsters 

G.four  year  reenllsters 


i  “♦**** 1,1  ■ 


Figure  8 


Work  Group  Atfractton 


Phasei  1 


liavgri  Sfayri 

A. recruit  training  D.  three  year  completers 
.advanced  training  E.  four  year  completers 
C.duty  station  F.  three  year  reenllsters 

G.four  year  reenllsters 


also  bo  enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  changes  that  occur  over  time 
■for  completion  and  reenl  istment.  intentions,  role  attraction 
indexes,  perceived  work  group  attraction,  satisfaction,  internal 
motivation,  and  growth  need  strength. 

Strategies  directed  at  pre-entry  socialization  of  applicants 
appear  warranted  to  enhance  self-selection  and  to  modify 
expectations  upon  entry.  Post-entry  socialization  strategies  in 
conjunction  with  identification  of  high  risk  turnover  groups  at 
critical  training  and  transition  stages  could  also  enhance 
retention.  Specific  strategies  such  as  accuratts  portrayal  of  role 
information,  organizational  expectations,  and  career  paths  could 
assist  recruiting  and  advertising  efforts  as  well  as  stimulate 
anticipatory  socialization.  Post-entry  socialization  strategies 
might  also  employ:  realistic  preview®  prior  to  major  transition 
points  in  training  and  job  transfers,  role  modeling,  the 
development  of  coping  skills,  differential  job  assignments  and/or 
differential  training  and  development  strategies.  Socialization 
and/or  training  strategies  designed  to  enhance  group  cohesion  may 
also  provide  a  social  support  system  to  individuals  identified  as 
high  turnover  risks.  An  examinationn  of  the  practice  of 
contingent  leadership  styles  for  high  risk  turnover  groups  might 
also  improve  retention  and  reenlistment. 

Future  research  is  needed  to  explore  the  processes  of 
successful  socialization.  Such  efforts  would  involve  more 
qualitative  studies  that  examine  how  successful  recruits  master 
needed  job  skills,  manage  intergroup  conflicts,  dBfine  and 
exercise  appropriate  role  behaviors,  adjust  to  group  norms  and 
values,  learn  to  reliably  perform  their  assignments  and  to  exhibit 
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innovative  behavior  spontaneously.  Research  of  this  nature  needs 
to  G:;p lore  these  processes  longitudinally  and  well  beyond  the 
initial  entry  period  into  the  organization. 

GEMEALIZABILITY  ANALYSES 

The  primary  longitudinal  study  was  based  on  a  sample  of  1976 
male  enlistees  who  entered  the  Marine  Corps  through  Parris  Island 
Recruit  Training  Depot.  The  use  of  this  cohort  raises  questions 
of  general izabi 1 ity  with  respect  to  time  of  accession,  location  of 
accession,  and  gender  of  enlistee.  Two  studies  were  undertaken  to 
provide  insight  into  the  general iz abi 1 ity  of  the  recruit  training 
results  for  the  original  1976  Parris  Island  male  enlistee  cohort. 

The  first  general i aabi  1  i  ty  study,  reported  in  detail  in 
Youngblood  et  al . ,  1900,  TR-10,  used  samples  of  recruit  accessions 
from  Parris  Island  in  July  of  1977,  and  San  Diego  in  July  of  1977 
and  January  of  1970.  Figure  9  summarises  the  comparisons  for  the 
original  1976  sample  and  the  additional  three  samples. 

daw  idBca  tbs'  Scauas  BlifBEJtc&Z 

Significant  differences  among  the  four  groups  were  noted  for 
racial  composition,  marital  status,  mental  scores,  age,  and  years 
of  education.  Compared  to  all  other  groups,  the  1976  Parris 
Island  recruits  had  significantly  higher  mental  scores,  and  the 
1970  San  Diego  sample  was  significantly  older  with  significantly 
fewer  years  of  education. 

There  was  a  significant  overall  difference  in  attrition  rates 
across  the  four  groups.  Comparison  of  individual  groups  revealed 
no  significant  difference  between  1976  and  1977  Parris  Island  <12‘/. 
vs.  10V.,  a  temporal  comparison),  marginal  significance  <p  <  .10) 
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Figure  9 


SURVEY  TIMES  AND  LOCATIONS 
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COMPARISON 


SUMMER  1976 
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between  1977  Parris  Island  and  San  Diego  <107.  vs.  67.,  a  location 
comparison)  and  a  significant  difference?  between  1977  and  1978  San 
Diego  <67.  vs.  147.,  a  temporal  and  quality  comparison). 

H^w  Did  Gicaduafegs  Differ  FrQffl  <3.1tri£©5? 

Recruit  training  graduates  and  attrites  were  compared  on  the 
measures  they  completed  prior  to  the  start  of  training.  The 
pre-training  measures  which  significantly  differentiated  graduates 
from  attrites  for  all  four  groups  were:  intention  to  re-enlist, 
sum  of  the  positive  Marine  role  outcome  expectanci es,  Marine  role 
attraction,  Marine  role  fore®,  Marine  role  force  minus  civilian 
role  force,  and  expected  overall  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  examine  the  attrition  process  in  multivariate 
terms,  a  regression  model  was  proposed  and  applied  to  each  of  the 
•four  cohort  group®.  Tests  of  homogeneity  of  slope  and  intercept 
for  all  possible  ways  of  pooling  cohort  groups  revealed 
significant  differences  between  the  1978  San  Diego  sample  and  the 
other  three  cohort  groups.  Specifically,  demographic  and 
intention  variables  were  significantly  related  to  attrition  for 
the  pooled  sample,  while  age,  satisfaction,  and  intention 
variables  were  significantly  related  to  attrition  among  the  1978 
San  Diego  sample. 

baa  Did  Stadias  Bi££*c  Id  Bfiiisni  £ac  eiicttiaoZ 

Reasons  for  attrition  were  examined  in  two  ways: 

administrative  and  self  reported.  With  respect  to  administrative 
reasons,  all  four  samples  discharged  a  substantial  percentage  of 

recruits  due  to  unsuitability  -  apathy.  However,  Parris  Island 

tended  to  have  a  higher  attrition  rate  due  to  unsuitability  - 
personality.  Since  1976  the  attrition  rate  has  increased  for 
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erroneous  entry  and  decreased  for  physical  disability  and 
unsuitability  -  inaptitude.  Table  5  summarises  the 
administratively  recorded  reasons  for  recruit  training  attrition 
in  each  sample. 

Among  the  highest  sel f -reported  reasons  for  attrition  for  all 
four  groups  were:  missed  family  and  friends,  too  much  pressure, 
lack  of  personal  freedom  and  physical  health.  Rank  order 
correlations  between  each  sample  for  30  possible  sel f -reported 
reasons  were  relatively  high,  ranging  from  .66  to  .SO.  Table  6 
summarises  the  self  report  reasons  for  recruit  training  attrition 
in  each  sample. 

Uhufc  tftLQ&lx  q£  Individual  Sb&Qasis  w§c§  (statist  Bunina  Biscuit 
IcSiioinal 

Changes  during  recruit  training  were  examined  for  graduates 
(pre-training  vs.  post-training  survey)  and  for  attrites 
(pre-training  vs.  out-placement  survey).  Across  all  four  groups, 
graduates  exhibited  a  significant  increase  in  leader 
consideration,  job  autonomy,  feedback  from  others,  group 
proficiency  and  growth  need.  Changes  that  were  significant  across 
three  groups  and  were  in  the  appropriate  direction  for  a  fourth 
group  were:  increased  intention  to  re-enlist,  increased  chances 
of  completing  enlistment,  increased  role  force  toward  the  Marirfe 
role,  decreased  leader  structure,  and  increased  overall 
satisfaction.  The  San  Diego  cohort  appeared  to  have  experienced 
■fewer  significant,  changes  during  recruit  training. 

No  significant  changes  were  noted  across  all  four  groups  for 
attrites.  Significant  changes  across  three  groups  with  a  fourth 
group  In  the  appropriate  direction  were:  increased  expectation  of 
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■finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job,  dtscreasad  attraction  to  the 
Marine  role..  decreased  Marine  role  force,  decreased  leader 
structure,  and  a  decrease  in  dealing  with  others. 

Wig,  at  CQncl,ygi.OQ§  Can  Be  Drawn  Frgffl  This  Stydy? 

Although  results  from  the  1976  Parris  Island  cohort  were  not 
consistently  significant  across  all  cohorts,  the  findings  of  this 
study  generally  support  those  of  an  earlier  study  of  recruit 
training  attrition  (Mobley,  Hand,  Megllno,  S<  Baker,  1978,  TR-5). 
Significant  pre-recruit  training  differences  distinguished 
graduates  from  ©ttrites  and  generally  similar  results  were 
obtained  for  other  analyses  conducted. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  conclusion  of  this  study  is  the 
presence  of  two  significantly  different  prediction  equations  for 
samples  which  differed  in  overall  quality  as  measured  by  age  and 
level  of  education.  Since  different  variables  were  responsible 
for  predicting  attrition  in  these  distinct  groups,  experimental 
studies  which  alter  entrance  and  discharge  criteria  may  yield 
useful  strategies  for  maintaining  staffing  levels  in  the  future. 
Such  studies  should  evaluate  the  long  term  effects  of  such 
strategies. 

The  observation  that  graduates  and  attrites  differed  on 
measures  taken  prior  to  recruit  training  continues  to  have 
implications  for  recruiting.  Also,  these  results  raise  the 
possibility  of  differential  treatment,  counseling,  and  other 
interventions  directed  at  recruits  representing  high  attrition 
risks. 

Finally,  self  reported  reasons  for  attrition  suggest  a  number 
of  possible  interventions  aimed  at  all  recruits.  Providing 
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•individuals  with  ways  of  coping  with  the  pressure  of  training  and 
methods  for  dealing  with  homesickness  and  the  lack  of  personal 
freedom  could  prove  helpful  in  managing  attrition. 

ESIBSIS  i2§!33El,§ 

Since  ail  the  results  reported  above  were  based  on  male 
enlistees,,  a  separate  study  using  the  same  set  of  measures  was 
conducted  using  female  Marino  Corps  recruits  who  entered  Parris 
Island  in  August  of  1977  and  February  of  197S.  See  Mobley  et.  al  .  , 
TR— 12 o  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  female  sample  result®. 

Idaw  Ibfi  Stud*  CSDStUfitifit2 

Recruits  were  asked  to  complete  a  survey  after  they  arrived 
at  their  recruit  training  location  but  before  the  actual  start  of 
training  <pre-trai ni ng  survey)  and  again  .just  prior  to  graduation 
(post-training  survey).  Individuals  who  left  the  Marine  Corps 
during  training  were  also  given  a  survey  (out-placement  survey). 
The  survey  included  measures  of  expectat i ons,  values,  attraction 
for  both  the  Marine  and  civilian  roles,  leadership,  job  content, 
group,  satisfaction,  and  internal  motivation.  Demographic 
information  was  obtained  on  individuals  through  the  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Accession  Management  System  (RAMS)  file. 

kfcat  Wach  Bela  Qu&caoafi  y*t«  Bast  and  Utssat  Qtaicftfeia? 

Prior  to  the  start  of  recruit  training,  the  female  recruits 
were  asked  to.  rate  SO  work  role  outcomes  in  terms  of  their 
desirability  or  undesirability.  The  digit  d.SltCSfeiS  outcomes 
included:  learning  new  skills*  an  organisation  that  keeps  its 

promises*  a  job  which  gives  me  pride  in  myself*  good  insurance, 
medical,  and  financial  benefits,  and  an  exciting  job.  The  l.a§*t 
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LlS13Lf.3fe.LS  outcomes  included:  a  repetitive  job  with  little 
responsibility:  working  closely  with  people  who  use  drugs?  a  job 
involving  physical  violences  interference  with  marriage  and  family 
plans?  and  long  separations  from  home  and  family. 

dsfcf  SLd  Srgduatu  Bi££§c  From  £i£rfecite§2 

Female  recruit  training  graduates  and  attrites  were  compared 
on  the  measures  they  completed  prior  to  the  start  of  recruit 
training.  The  pre-training  measures  which  significantly 
differentiated  female  graduates  from  attrit.es  included:  intention 
to  complete  the  enlistment  (lower  for  attritea)  and  the*  difference 
between  the  military  and  civilian  role  forces  (lower  for 
attritea).  Additionally,  attritea  exhibited  higher  expected 
leader  consideration,  lower  growth  need  strength,  and  lower 
expected  job  autonomy.  None  of  the  demographic  variable® 
significantly  differentiated  attrites  from  graduates,  perhaps  due 
to  the  relatively  low  variance  in  these  variables. 

When  the  variables  were  subjected  to  a  stepwise  multiple 
regression  analysis,  the  significant  variables  were  expected 
leader  consideration  (attrites  higher),  job  autonomy  (attrites 
lower),  skill  variety  (attrites  higher),  growth  need  strength 
(attrites  lower),  and  intention  to  complete  the  enlistment 
(attrites  lower). 

The  female  data  also  were  subjected  to  a  hierarchical 
regression  analysis  with  the  variables  entered  in  four  steps  based 
on  an  a  priori  model  of  the  attrition  procem®  (Mobley  et  ®1 . , 

« 

1979).  Demographic  and  personal  variables  were  entered  as  the 
first  set,  the  expected  job  content,  leadership,  and  work  group 
variables  as  the  second  set,  expected  satisfaction  and  net  role 
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■force  as  the  third  set,  and  finally  intention  to  complete  the 
enlistment  as  the  final  set.  This  analysis  permits  a  comparison 
of  the  attrition  process  model  results  for  females  with  the 
previously  reported  analyses  for  the  male  cohorts  (Youngblood  at 
al.,  1980,  TR— 10) . 

The  only  set  of  variables  which  made  a  significantly  unique 
contribution  was  the  expected  job  content,  leadership,  and  work 
group  set.  The  overall  aquation  was  significant  at  the  p  <  .10 
level  and  the  adjusted  R2  was  seven  percent.  The  significant 
individual  variables  were;  growth  need  strength  (p  <  . 10) n  skill 
variety  (p  <  .03)  S  autonomy  <p  <  .03)1  and  leader  consideration  (p 
<  ,  03  >  . 

When  the  results  of  this  analysis  were  compared  with  the  male 
results  (Youngblood  et  al . ,  1980,  TR-10) ,  notable  differences  in 
the  attrition  process  model  were  evident.  For  the  males,  the 
demographic/personal ,  expected  satisfaction/net  role  force,  and 
behavioral  intention  step  F"s  were  significant,.  For  the  females, 
only  the  expected  job  content,  leadership,  and  work  group  step  F 
was  significant. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  a  priori  attrition  process  model, 
the  males  and  females  appear  to  be  different.  It  is  important  to 
recognise,  however,  that  the  male  analyses  were  based  an  much 
larger  sample  sizes,  exhibited  greater  variance  in  the  independent 
variables,  and  that  the  femaleB  represent  a  "higher  quality" 
sample  than  the  males  as  indexed  by  education  and  mental  grade. 

It  is  evident  from  this  analysis  and  the  previously 
summarized  bivariate  analysis  that  expected  job  content  factors  of 
skill  variety  and  job  autonomy,  expected  leader  consideration,  and 
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growth  need  strength  are  significant,  unique  contributors  to  the 
prediction  of  female  recruit  training  attrition.  The  importance 
of  accurate  expectations  and/or  organisational  modifications  of 
the  .job  content,  and  leadership  variables  is  clearly  suggested. 
Selection  on,  and/or  development  of  growth  need  strength  also  is 
suggested. 


kihat  Wscb  fctii  tiAisc  Btfssas  £ac  eticiilODl 

The  survey  given  to  attrites  prior  to  their  departure  from 
the  Recruit  Depot  included  questions  dealing  with  sal f -reported 
reasons  for  attrition.  In  terms  of  rank  order,  the  primary 
reasons  for  attrition  were  reported  to  be: 

1.  Lack  of  personal  freedom 

2.  Too  much  pressure 

3.  Missed  family  and  friends 

4.  Rules  and  regulations  too  rigid. 

These  reasons  also  were  among  the  highest  ranked  by  male 
cohorts  reported  earlier  (Youngblood  et  al . ,  1900,  TR-10).  Rank 
order-  correlations  were  computed  between  reasons  given  by  the 
female  cohort  and  those  previously  reported  by  the  male  cohorts. 
The  results  were: 

1977-78  Females  vs.  1976  Parris  Island  Males:  rho  «  .911 

vs.  1977  Parris  Island  Males:  rho  “  ,74j 

vs.  1977  8an  Diego  Males:  rho  ■  . 7-4 «i 

vs.  1970  San  Diego  Males:  rho  ■  .65. 

Thus,  the  male  and  female  recruit  training  attrites  sampled  gave 
similar  sel f -reported  reasons  for  attrition,  especially  for  the 
most  important  reasons. 

The  reasons  for  female  attrition  as  administratively  recorded 
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on  the  HMC  nrnster  file  were  "unsui tabi 1 i ty-per sonal t ty "  (36.4X)  and 
"unsuitability-apathy!,  defective  attitude,  inability  to  expend 
effort  constructively"  (27. 3%>  „  In  the  male  cohorts,,  previously 
reported  by  Youngblood  et  al .  (I960,  TR-10) , 
"unsuitability-apathy"  was  a  major  administrative  reason  for  male 
recruit  attrition  at  both  Parris  Island  and  San  Diego  and 
"unsuitability-personality"  was  a  major  administrative  reason  for 
male  recruit  attrition  at  Parris  Island. 

Wbat  Cbffloaas  Wscs  Qbascttast  aycioa  Btacyit  Ic-.ai.QiDa? 

Changes  during  recruit  training  were  examined  for  graduates 
(pre-training  vs.  post-training  survey)  and  for  attrites 
(pre-training  vs.  outplacement  survey).  For  the  graduates,  there 
were  significant  increases  in  intention  to  raenliat,  chances  of 
completing  the  enlistment  and  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job, 
role  attraction  and  role  force  for  both  military  and  civilian 
roles,  leader  consideration,  unit  proficiency,  and  growth  need 
strength.  Graduates  also  reported  a  significant  decrease  in  skill 
variety. 

The  attrites  exhibited  a  significant  increase  in  perceived 
chances  of  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job,  and  a  significant 
decrease  in  military  role  force  and  attraction,  leader 
consideration,  skill  variety,  task  significance,  feedback  from  the 
job,  satisfaction,  unit  attraction  and  proficiency. 

Wbat  acs  the  IcDBlisatlaos  ai  this  Basalts?. 

The  recruiting  effort  might  benefit  by  studying  the  female 
outcome  desirability  ratings  since  they  indicate  what  recruits, 
prior  to  recruit  training,  value  in  a  work  role.  Since  intentions 
to  complete  the  enlistment,  expected  leader  consideration, 
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expected  job  content,  and  growth  need  strength,  as  measured  prior 
to  recrui  training,  di  f  f  erent  i  ate  subsequent  graduates  and 
attrites,  such  variables  may  be  useful  in  selection,  counseling, 
and  early  recruit  training  processes-  We  continue  to  believe  that 
realistic  job  previews  can  be  one  useful  strategy,  at  both  the 
recruiting  and  recruit  training  stages,  for  providing:  accurate 
expectations  (of  e.g.,  leader  style,  job  content,  etc.),  value 
clarif ication,  coping  shills,  and  credible  role  models  (see  Horner 
et  al . ,  1979).  Further,  Identifying  individuals  with  low 

predicted  retention  early  in  the  process  may  provide  an 
opportunity  for  coaching  and  counseling  prior  to  actual  recruit 
training.  Note  that  the  female  recruit  training  attrition  profile 
may  differ  from  the  male  profile.  Finally,  the  outcome 
desirability,  expectancy,  and  composite  measures,  along  with  the 
reasons  for  attrition  data,  should  be  useful  to  personnel ' pol i cy 
and  practice  managers  in  designing  a  military  role  with  greater 
attraction  relative  to  the  civilian  role  for  female  recruits. 

Ibg  BiCite  i'dpgr i.mgnt 
wbi  B§§iisfel£  slsfe  BcsyiiwsZ 

Experiences  encountered  by  an  individual  prior  to  and  shortly 
after  entry  into  a  new  organization  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  individual's  attitudes  and  behavior  (see  Van  Maanen,  1976; 
Wanous,  1977,  for  reviews).  A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that 
early  turnover  is  related  to  the  new  employee's  lach  of  realistic 
information  concerning  the  job  and  the  organization. 


Several  recent  studies  of  military  and  business  organizations 
have  suggested  supplying  new  and  potential  employees  with 
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realistic  information  concerning  the  organisation.  In  a  review  of 

career  expectations  in  the  military,  Wiskoff  (1976)  concluded  that 

thought  should  bra  given  to  increasing  group  cohesi venraas, 

providing  reality  oriented  training,  and  introducing  more 

realistic  leadership  expectations.  Glickman,  Goodstadt,  Frey, 

Korman,  and  Romancauk  (1974)  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  of  the 

U.S.  Navy,  They  concluded: 

The  accuracy  of  expectations  conveyed  to 
recruits  ...  needs  to  be  enhanced. 

Inappropr i ate  expectations  lead  to 

disenchantment  on  the  part  of  recruits,  which 
in  turn  lead  to  lessened  interest  in 
reenlisting,  as  well  as  negative  feedback  to 
prospective  recruits  among  friends  and 
rel ati ves  (p.  5)  . 

From  an  initial  study  of  attrition  in  the  Narine  Corps,  Mobley, 
Hand,  Baker,  and  Meglino  <1979,  TR-5)  suggested  that  an  initial 
recruit  depot  program  aimed  at  clarifying  expectations  as  well  as 
enhancing  the  recruit's  expectancy  of  completing  his  enlistment 
may  help  reduce  attrition  among  first-term  male  enlistees.  In  a 
more  recent  longitudinal  study,  Lau  (1979)  suggested  providing 
entering  Navy  recruits  with  realistic  information  as  a  procedure 
to  reduce  attrition. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  undertaken  to  reduce  attrition 

by  giving  potential  or  new  employees  a  realistic  job  preview 

(RJP) .  Wanaus  (1977)  reviewed  six  field  studies  that  were 

concerned  with  the  effects  of  RJP's  on  turnover.  He  concluded: 

The  use  of  realistic  job  previews  in  the 
recruitment  of  new  members  has  shown 
consistent  results  in  reducing  the  turnover  of 
newcomers  for  a  wide  variety  of  organizations. 

Conclusions  about  the  effect  of  realism  on 
other  facets  of  the  entry  process  must  remain 
tentative,  however  (Wanaus,  1977,  p.  615). 

A  more  recent  review  of  10  RJP  studies  (Horner,  1979?  Horner, 
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Mobley,  ?<  Meg'i  i no,  1979,  TR-9)  concluded  that  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  RJF-'s  given  before  and  those  given  after  the 
employment  decision.  Further,  while  there  is  some  evidence  the 
RJP’s  can  help  reduce  attrition,  the  evidence  is  inconsistent  and 
the  psychological  mechanisms  by  which  RTF's  operate  is  not  well 
understood . 

In  an  attempt  to  explicate  the  possible  contribution  of  RTF's 
to  attrition  reduction,  a  conceptual  model  was  developed  and 
tested  using  samples  of  Marine  Corps  recruits.  A  simplified 
version  of  this  conceptual  model  is  presented  in  Figure  10. 

A  number  of  major  hypotheses  follow  from  this  conceptual 
model  specifically,  realistic  job  previews  may  help  reduce 
attrition  by! 

1.  lowering  job  ambiguity; 

2.  providing  role  models; 

3.  increasing  efficacy  expectations,  i.e.,  confidence; 

4.  increasing  perceived  ability  to  cope  and  perform; 

5.  changing  role  outcome  values; 

6.  increasing  trust  and  honesty; 

7.  changing  expectations. 


What  Was  £h§  iiiBghtfflSDtii  ExfilUi&iSQ  of  the  B£P? 


In 

order 

to 

evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 

the 

realistic. 

job 

previ ew 

<RTP> 

and 

to  evaluate  the  processes 

by 

which  it 

may 

influence  attrition,  a  field  experiment  was  designed.  This 
experiment  was  conducted  at  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  (MCRD) 
at  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina.  The  experiment  was  labeled 
PIRATE,  Parris  Island  Recruit  Assimilation  Training  Exercise. 

A  total  of  978  enlisted  male  recruits  participated 
in  the  study.  This  did  not  include  43  recruits  who  were  dropped 
from  the  organization  due  to  fraudulent  or  erroneous  entry  during 
the  time  of  the  study.  All  participants  were  assigned  to  platoons 
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in  the  usual  MCRD  manner.  The  platoon  was  the  basic  training  unit 
and  was  used  as  the  unit  for  assignment  to  experimental 
conditions.  Once  the  date  for  starting  the  study  was  established, 
all  incoming  recruits  were  included  in  the  experiment  with  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  until  12  platoons  had  been  filled. 

B3E  T“he  00-minute  color  video  RJP  film  was  produced  by 

the  Training  and  Support  Center  <TSC>  at  Parris  Island  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Management  and  Organisational 
Research,  College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  South 
Carolina  <USC> .  Content  for  the  RJP  film  and  many  of  the 
questions  included  in  the  measures  were  based  on  observations  of 
the  training  by  the  IJSC  research  team,  previous  research  results, 
and  an  extensive  interviews  with  over  300  recruits,  drill 
instructors  <DX"s),  and  other  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

The  RJP  film  was  based  primarily  on  information  gained  from 
these  interviews.  Those  areas  that  the  recruits  said  they  wished 
someone  had  told  them  about  early  in  their  training  were  included. 
Recruits  were  shown  going  through  same  of  the  training  that  was 
perceived  to  be  the  greatest  cause  of  concern  among  recruits. 
Voices  of  the  recruits  and  their  instructors  were  played  on  the 
sound  track  over  the  video  picture.  The  voices  explained  how  the 
recruit  should  react  to  certain  situations  and  the  voices  gave 
advice  on  how  to  cope  with  the  training. 

The  film  started  with  the  recruits  arrival  at  Parris  Island. 
The  first  few  days  of  processing  were  shown.  The  participants  in 
the  study  had  already  experienced  most  of  the  processing  but  it 
was  hoped  that  if  they  were  shown  a  realistic  picture  of  what  they 


had  already  experienced,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  accept  the 
rest  of  the  film  as  being  realistic.  Since  the  main  thrust  of  the 
study  was  to  reduce  early  attrition,  the  first  three  weeks  of 
events  were  shown  in  more  detail  than  the  later  weeks  of  training. 
The  film  included  many  of  the  details  of  daily  life,  from  the  time 
the  recruit  first  got  up  in  the  morning  until  he  went  to  bed  at 
night.  All  major  events  in  training  were  covered.  A  special 
section  was  devoted  to  showing  how  the  01  was  trained  and  how  DI's 
viewed  recruits.  The  DI's  told  how  they  wanted  new  recruits  to 
act  and  advised  the  recruits  on  how  to  cope  with  their  DI's. 

The  role  models  chosen  for  the  film  were  not  preselected  for 
voice  or  appearance.  Most  of  the  scenes  were  shot  as  the  recruits 
were  actually  undergoing  the  training.  The  good  as  well  as  the 
average  and  poor  performers  were  depicted  in  the  film.  The  idea 
was  to  show  each  recruit  a  successful  role  model  with  which  to 
identify.  If  only  the  bast  performers  were  shown,  it  may  have 
been  hard  for  some  incoming  recruits  to  identify  with  the  role 
models. 

The  film  also  related  factual  information  concerning  such 
things  as  average  improvement  scores  on  the  physical  training 
tests,  the  number  who  fail  academic  tests,  etc. 

Eufiftifflani-al  flastani.  As  shown  by  the  experimental  design 
(Figure  *1),  each  of  the  four  platoons  in  a  "series"  was  assigned 
to  one  of  the  four  experimental  conditions!  treatment,  placebo, 
control  I  or  control  II.  This  design  was  replicated  for  each  of 
the  three  training  battalions. 

The  first  questionnaire  (01)  was  administered  by  the 
researchers  to  the  first  three  platoons  of  each  series  on  the 


morning  of  their  second  day  at  Parris  Island.  Recruit®  were 
assured  that  their  answers  would  be  kept  confidential  and  that 
their  participation  was  voluntary. 

After  the  survey  was  completed,  the  first  two  platoons  of 
each  series  were  marched  to  a  classroom  building.  One  platoon  was 
then  designated  at  random  a®  either  the  treatment  or  placebo 
group.  Both  platoon®  were  seated  in  separate  but  similar 
classrooms  containing  closed  circuit  color  TV  monitors.  The 
groups  were  read  an  introduction  by  the  researcher.  The  treatment 
group  saw  the  00-minute  color  RJP  video  tape  of  what  recruit 
training  is  really  like.  The  placebo  group  saw  a  series  of  three 
traditional  Marine  Corps  films.  The  traditional  recruiting  films 
were  in  color  and  lasted  approximately  02  minutes.  Both  groups 
received  a  10-minute  break  during  the  presentation.  The  breaks 
were  staggered  so  that  the  two  groups  could  not  interact  with  each 
other. 

After  the  presentations  were  completed,  the  platoons  returned 
to  the  receiving  area  where  they  continued  to  be  processed.  The 
platoons  were  kept  separated  while  being  processed.  That  same 
afternoon  the  treatment  and  placebo  groups  returned  to  the 
classroom®  in  the  receiving  are*  and  were  administered  the  second 
questionnaire  (02).  This  questionnaire  was  identical  to  the  01 
measure. 

After  three  weeks  of  training,  all  platoons  were  administered 
the  third  questionnaire  (03) .  This  questionnaire  was  similar  to 
the  previous  questionnaire®  except  the  recruits  were  directed  to 
answer  in  terms  of  what  training  is  like  now.  During  the  last 
week  of  training,  the  fourth  questionnaire  (04)  was  administered 
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to  each  group.  The  questionnaire  was  identical  to  03. 

Measure®  of  turnover  and  demographic  variables 
were  obtained  form  the  Recruit  Accessions  Management  System  (RAMS) 
computer  file  furnished  by  the  organisation.  Performance  measures 
were  obtained  from  the  personnel  folders  of  each  recruit.  The 
attitudinal  data  were  obtained  from  questionnaire®. 

tibtfe  ttfct  tbs  tinge  B*auli*2 

See  Horner,  1979  and  Horner,  Mobley,  and  Meglino,  1979,  TR-9, 
for  a  complete  analyst®  of  result®.  Only  a  summary  of  the  major 
result®  are  presented  here. 

Table  7  presents  the  result®  of  the  attrition  analysis.  At 
three,  six,  and  twelve  months  after  accession,  the  RJP  group®  had 
lower  attrition  than  did  the  control  groups.  Although  the  three 
month  difference  did  not  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  statistical 
significance,  the  six  and  twelve  month  differences  were 
statistically  significant.  A  similar  pattern  of  results  were 
observed  when  survival  day®  were  used  as  the  criterion. 

The  results  of  the  tests  of  some  of  the  primary  hypotheses 
regarding  how  the  RJP  operates  are  presented  in  Table  Q.  When  the 
RJP  groups  were  compared  with  the  various  control  groups 
nan-statistical ly  significant  differences  were  found  for  job  and 
organizational  expectations,  efficacy  expectations  and  trust  and 
honesty.  However,  the  RJP  group  was  significantly  lower  on 
expected  job  ambiguity,  revealed  significantly  more  change  in  role 
outcome  values,  and  a  marginally  significant  difference  in  ability 
to  cope.  Further,  the  RJP  group,  when  compared  to  the  control 
group®  had  significantly  higher  performance  as  measured  by 
Military  Skill  Marks  <MSM> . 
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Tabic  8 

SUMMARY  OP  PIRATE  ATTRITION  RESULTS 


Criteria 

RJP  Groups 

Control  Groups 

Significance 

3 

Month  Attrition 

10. 3% 

14.9% 

.17 

6 

Month  Attrition 

14.9% 

23.3% 

.02 

12 

Month  Attrition 

22.4% 

33.1% 

.01 

Table  9 


SUMMARY  OF  PIRATE  RESULTS:  RJP  VS  CONTROL  GROUPS 


» 


VARIABLES 


RJP  vs.  Control  Groups 
Significance  of  Diffarenca 


Job  &  Organizational  Expaotations  ns 
Expected  Ambiguity  .OS 
Efficacy  Expectations  ns 
Ability  to  Cope  .07 
Performance  (Military  Skills  Marks)  .01 
Change  in  Outcome  Values  .05 
Trust  and  Honesty  ns 
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Although  the  RJP  did  not  significantly  influence  measured 
expectations,,  it  is  well  to  note  that  when  an  individual  level 
analysis  was  conducted  over  all  groups,,  the  extent  to  which 
expectations  were  not  met  was  significantly  related  to  attrition. 

Ubat  ics  tbs  Uaj.QC  CsDslyaioas  sost  IfflBLl&afclBQX  si  tbs  BJE 

BtsyiisS 

The  result®  of  this  study  indicate  that  a  realistic  job 
preview  given  shortly  after  organisational  entry  can  help  reduce 
attrition.  The  fact  that  the  attrition  reduction  effect  became 
stronger  over  time  may  be  duo  to  a  statistical  artifact,  i.o., 
relatively  low  variance  in  the  early  months.  Alternatively  or 
additionally,,  the  RJP  may  have  a  delayed  or  cumulative  effect. 

The  result. is  dealing  with  the  conceptual  model  suggest  that 
the  RJP  may  have  its  influence  through  several  mechanisms.  The 
literature  on  organisational  entry  and  socialisation  note  the 
importance  of  role  clarity  in  successful  assimilation  of  new 
members.  The  present  results  demonstrated  that  the  RJP 
significantly  reduced  expected  role  ambiguity. 

There  also  was  an  indication  that  the  RJP  group  was  better 
able  to  cope  with  their  environment  as  reDorted  prior  to 
graduation  <p  <  .07).  The  coping  mechanism  is  a  compelling 

conceptual  variable  in  deuigning  RJP*s.  Further  research  is 
underway  to  attempt  to  more  directly  evaluate  the  effect®  of 
toaching  coping  skills  via  an  RJP. 

The  fact  that  the  RJP  group®  had  significantly  higher 

performance  as  measured  by  Military  Marks  Scores  is  encouraging. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  reduced  ambiguity  and  coping  skills 
modeled  in  the  RJP  served  to  enhance  performance. 
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The  finding  that  the  RJP  group  demonstrated  more  change  in 
role-outcome  value®  than  did  the  controls  illustrates  the 
potential  socialisation  influence  of  FUR"®.  The  organisational 
socialization  literature  notes  that  in  new  environments,  values 
are  subject  to  modification.  To  the  extent  an  RJP  reflects  values 
appropriate  to  the  organisation  and  to  the  extent  such  values  are 
not  too  discrepant  from  original  values,  the  RJP  may  be  a  valuable 
socialization  strategy. 

Whit  CflQfilUSlBQS  £®Q  Eg  BCSWO  fCSO!  fchfi  8d£  EtLQS!:i&l§Dt2 

This  experiment  serves  to  illustrate  the  potential  utility  of 
realistic  job  previews  as  a  counter  attrition  and  organizational 
socialization  strategy.  Given  the  relatively  low  cost  of 
developing  and  RJP  compared  to  the  cost®  of  attrition,  the  RJP 
appears  worthy  of  broader  implementation  and  evaluation. 

However,  several  cautions  are  in  order.  Since  the  present 
study  was  done  in  only  one  location  at  limited  points  in  time, 
additional  evaluations  are  in  order.  Further,  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  an  RJP  is  neither  a  recruiting  film  nor  a  casual 
(gathering  of  information  about  the  organisation.  Rather,  the  RJP 
should  be  a  carefully  developed,  realistic,  situation  specific 
treatment  designed  to  illustrate  effective  coping  behaviors, 
reduce  ambiguity,  illustrate  desired  values,  convey  information 
which  is  salient  to  the  target  audience,  and  provide  identifiable 
rale  models. 

Given  these  cautions,  it  is  suggested  that  RJP'm  may  have 
application  beyond  recruit  training.  Use  of  RJP's  at  the 
recruitment  stage  may  encourage  better  self-selection  and  thus 
reduce  later  attrition.  Use  of  RJP's  at  any  major  transition 
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paint.,  far  example,  from  recruit  training  to  advanced  training, 
■from  traininq  to  duty  station,  from  one  duty  station  to  another, 
may  facilitate  adjustment  and  help  reduce  undaaired  attrition. 

Realistic  job  previews  will  not  he  a  panacea  for  personnel 
adjustment  and  attrition  problems.  Selection  criteria, 
organisational  and  job  design,  leadership,  policies  and  practices 
are  among  the  variety  of  other  relevant  variables  and  processes. 
However,  RJP's  may  well  be  one  important  strategy  for  effective 
human  resource  development  and  management. 

suBaaex  qe  bssulis  bub  leieucaiiQbis 

Listed  below  are  ©om«  of  the  major  conclusions  of  this 
program  of  research. 

1.  Measures  of  attitudes,  expectations,  and  behavioral 

intentions  are  predictive  of  attrition.  These  measure* 
increase  the  predictability  of  attrition  beyond  that 
attainable  by  using  education,  test  scores,  and 
demographics. 

2.  Early  leaver®,  later  leavers,  completer®,  and  rewnlistrar® 

can  be  differentiated  in  terms  of  initial  differences 
and  in  terms  of  differential  rates  of  change  in 

attitudes,  perceptions,  and  role  attraction  over  the 
course  of  the  enlistment. 

3.  Perceptions  and  evaluations  of  civilian  roles  at  the  time 
of  entry  and  throughout  the  enlistment,  enhance  the 
prediction  and  understanding  of  attrition  and 
raenl i stment  behavior. 

4.  Cohort®  of  females  and  "lower  quality"  recruits  exhibit 
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different  recruit  training  attrition  prediction 
equations  -from  summer  month  male  recruits.  These 
results  suggest  the  need  to  further  asses®,  possible 
differential  recruitment,  induction,  and  early  training 
for  sucn  groups. 

5.  Realistic  job  previews  are  potentially  useful  in 
providing  recruits  with  realistic  expectations  about 
their  military  role,  building  confidence,  and  teaching 
coping  skills. 

6.  Many  of  the  sol f -reported  reasons  for  recruit  training 

attrition  are  similar  to  those  found  with  young  people 

in  other  major  transitions  such  as  going  to  college,  the 

first  job,  or  first  time  away  from  home.  These  reasons 
include  perceived  pressure,  homesickness,  perceived 
rigidity  in  rules  and  regulations,  perceived  lack  of 
personal  freedom.  Coping  skills  for  dealing  with  these 
issues  can  be  taught. 

7.  Identification  of  high  attrition  risk  recruits  is 

feasible  and  may  provide  a  basis  for  differential 
treatment  at  recrui tment ,  induction,  and  early  training. 
Particularly  when  faced  with  a  tight  labor  market,  it 
may  be  cost  effective  to  do  more  to  alter  the 
expectations,  perceptions,  and  attitudes  of  high 
attrition  risk  candidates  and  to  consider  alternative 
early  recruit  training  strategies  to  increase  the 

probability  of  retention. 

8.  Pay  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  outcomes  that  contributes 
to  enlistment,  completion,  and  reenl istment.  Our  data 
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suggest  that  learning  new  skills,,  being  part  of  an 
effective  team,  having  good  performance  recognised, 
having  a  qualified  leader,  and  overall  attractiveness  of 
the  military  relative  to  civilian  roles  are  important  to 
retention  and  reenlistment. 

PQSilELE  6CIIQWS  AND  EyiUBg  B£S£6B£tt 
Listed  below  are  a  series  of  actions  which  could  be  evaluated 
and  researched  in  terms  of  counter-attrition  feasibility  and 
effectiveness.  We  believe  these  suggestions  are  worthy  of 
discussion  and  consideration  based  on  theoretical,  empirical, 
and/or  practical  bases. 

1 .  Gtscyitina 

*  Give  realistic  job  previews  at  the  recruiting  stage. 

*  Give  attitudinal  measures  at  the  recruiting  stage  and 
combine  with  demographic  prediction  to  flag  poor- 
risks.  Cycle  these  predicted  poor  risk  recruits 
through  a  career  counseling  stage. 

*  Seek  to  increase  the  qualified  recruit  pool  by 
getting  accurate  career  information  to  junior  high 
school  and  high  school  counselors. 

*  Enhance  "competitiveness"  of  military  role  relative 
to  alternative  civilian  roles  in  both  pay  and 
non-pay  areas. 

2.  Bsscyil  IcalniDfl 

*  Give  realistic  job  preview(s)  during  recruit  training 
(must  be  situation  specific,  realistic,  current, 
deal  with  salient  issues). 

*  Flag  predicted  poor  risks  upon  arrival  at  recruit 


depot  and  give  extended  <e.g.,  2-5  days)  low  stress 
processing  and  orientation  prior  to  placing  in 
regular  units  -for  recruit  training. 

*  Perform  research  on  the  effects  of  differential 

leadership  styles  for  "high  risk"  recruits  an 

performance  and  retention. 

*  Evaluate  use  of  short  range  goal-setting  feedback 
processes  during  recruit  training. 

East  BsKCuii  lcai.Di.asi 

*  Qive  realistic  job  previews  prior  to  any  major 

transition,  e.g,,  recruit,  training  to  advanced 

training?  U.3.  to  Okinawa,  etc. 

*  Evaluate  mechanisms  for  enhancing  "meaningful ness"  of 
work  roles  in  field  infantry  units. 

*  Enhance  the  "competitiveness"  of  the  military  role 
relative  to  alternative  civilian  roles  in  both  pay 
and  non-pay  areas. 

*  Seek  to  minimise  family  disruption  on  duty 

assignments. 

S9Mcal  aridifeiaoal  Besgacsb 

*  Unit  and  MGS  level  research  on  correlates  of 

differential  attrition  rates. 

*  Utility  analysis  of  attrition.  When  does  it  become 
counter  productive  to  try  to  "salvage"  an  enlistee? 

*  Gatekeeper  research.  What  criteria,  decision,  rule® 
are  used  by  those  who  control  attrition.  What  is 
impact  of  policy  decisions  relative  to  attrition 
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*  Research  on  labor  market  effects  on  both  recruitment 
and  retention.  The  U.S.  is  made  up  of  many  "labor 
markets."  The  impact  of  local  labor  market  at  the 
time  of  enlistment  and  through  the  enlistment  on 
attitudes  and  behavior  is  worthy  of  much  closer 
anal yei s. 

*  Additional  research  on  transitions  beyond  recruit 

training.  Where  do  personnel  get  their  information, 
expectations,  and  coping  skills  as  applicable  to 
their  next  assignment?  What  are  the  specific 

geographic,  occupational,  and/or  unit  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  differential  rate  of  change  in 
attitudes,  perceptions,  and  intentions  predictive  of 
later  attrition,  completion,  or  reenl i atment? 
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Human  Reaource  Management  Detachment 
U.S.  Naval  Station  Rota,  Box  41 
FP0  Naw  York  09540 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Box  3 

FPO  New  York  09521 
Commanding  Officer 

Human  Reaource  Management  Center  London 
Box  23 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Commander  In  Chief  U.S.  Naval  Force 
Europe 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 
FPO  New  York  09510 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Subic 
Box  60 

San  Francisco  96651 
Offiear  in  Charge 

Human  Rasourca  Management  Detachment 
Yokosuka 
P.O.  Box  4 
Saattle  98762 

Dr.  A1  Lau 

Peraonnal  Research  Psychologist 
Navy  Personnel  R&D  Centar 
San  Dlago,  CA  92152 
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Technical  Dirsetor 

Offica  of  Naval  Rasaarch  (Coda  102) 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenaa  (Manpowar, 
Raiarva  Affairs,  and  Logistic*) 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
Washington,  DC  20301 

Principal  Daputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ths  Navy  (Manpowar  &  Rasarva  Affairs) 
4E780,  Tha  Pantagon 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Daputy  Assistant  Sacratary  of  tha  Navy 
(Manpowar) 

4E789,  Tha  Pantagon 
Washington,  DC  20350 


Daputy  Assistant  Sacratary  of  tha  Navy 
(Equal  Opportunity) 

4E775,  Tha  Pantagon 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Diraetor,  Human  Rasourc*  Managamant 
Division  (Op-15) 

Offica  of  tha  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  (Manpowar,  Personnel  and  Training) 
Department  of  tha  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Director,  Human  Rasource  Management 
Plant  and  Policy  Branch  (Op- 150) 

Offica  of  tha  DCN0 
Dapartnant  of  tha  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 
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Director 

Training  Analyiit  and  Evaluation  Group 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Orlando ,  FL  32813 

Cotnanding  Officer 

Naval  Training  Equipment  Canter 

Orlando,  FL  32813 

Library 

Naval  War  College 
Newport,  R1  02940 

Mr.  Philip  Bernard 
B-K  Dynamics,  Inc. 

15825  Shady  Grove  Road 
Rockville,  MD  20850 

Dr.  Bruce  M.  Meglino 
Collage  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  SC  29208 


Dr.  Gerald  Thompson 

Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administration 
Camegie-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15213 

Dr.  Richard  Hatch 

Decision  Systems  Associates,  Inc. 

350  Fortune  Terrace 
Rockville.  MD  20854 

Mr.  Ladd  Greeno 
A.  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Acorn  Park,  Building  35 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 

Dr.  Friedrich  V.  Steege 
Deputy  Chief,  Psychological  Service 
of  the  Federal  Armed  Forces 
Minis rrv  of  De£ense/?II4 
Postfacn  13  28 
D-5300  Bonn  1,  FRG 


